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Youth Builds The 
Republic 

Young Czechs and Slovaks Are 
“Putting Their House in Order ” 

W/ith such stimulating slogans as “Youth Builds the 
" Republic,” young Czechs and Slovaks have made great 
efforts since the liberation of their country to restore the ravages 
of war and bring back prosperity. 

Young men and girls who took part in the resistance move¬ 
ment during the Nazi occupation, and whose brothers and 
sisters suffered death or imprisonment for their patriotism, 
are now working hard in factories, fields, and mines, helping 
to overcome the shortage of labour in essential industries 
which Czechoslovakia, like Britain, has encountered since 
the war ended. 


Among several organisations 
of young people who are making 
every effort to bring success to 
the Czechoslovak Two Year Plan 
for economic recovery are the 
Union of Czech Youth and the 
Union of Slovak Youth. Brigades 
of boys and girls belonging to 
these bodies have done a great' 
deal to clear bombed and shelled 
sites in towns and villages; they 
have helped to restore shattered 
communications, and have re¬ 
established water supplies. They 
have also built houses and flats 
for industrial workers, these now 
being known as Youth Buildings 
in honour of the young builders. 

Last year more than 130,000 
young Czechs and Slovaks of the 
Youth Unions, aided by thou¬ 
sands of Boy Scouts, did most 
valuable work in bringing in the 
harvests of grain, potatoes, and 
sugar-beet. Youthful volunteers 
have also assisted with this year’s 
harvests, giving up their leisure 


FLYING ANTS 

Melbourne entomologist, Miss 
■ E. Clark, recently took 
3455 Australian bull-ants to the 
United States in a plane—and 
brought them back again. The 
object of the trip was to study - 
the ants’ reactions to tempera¬ 
ture and altitude, and to lati¬ 
tude and longitude changes. 

Miss Clark said the Americans 
were really flabbergasted when 
they saw her cargo of ants, for 
the biggest ant known in 
America is a quarter of an inch 
long, and her smallest was one 
and a half inches long. She 
added that, almost, every United 
States paper had made front 
page news-of the ants. 

Only 115 of the ants were dead 
when the consignment arrived 
back in Australia. It had been 
found on earlier experimental 
flights that bull-ants died on 
reaching a high altitude because 
of the fluid draining from their 
bodies; so a nutritive liquid had 
been placed in each bottle and 
the ants had fed upon this, thus 
restoring the fluid they had lost. 

Many scientific research 
workers in San Francisco asked 
Miss Clark to send them wasps, 
beetles, and other insects because 
Australian insect life differs in 
some respects from that of any 
other country. 


time and working with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

In order that the industries of 
their country should not go short 
of coal many hundreds of young 
Czechs left easier jobs to go 
down the mines, some of them 
working underground for two 
successive shifts. 

Other jobs undertaken by 
young folk of Czechoslovakia in¬ 
clude repairing roads, clearing 
snow, dealing with forest pests, 
and fighting forest fires. 

Sport Not Neglected 

In the factories Youth Com¬ 
mittees have been formed and 
production competitions have 
been organised. The big part 
played by youth in the country's 
reconstruction has been publicly 
acknowledged by the Prime 
Minister, Klement Gottwald. 

Neither have sport, physical 
culture, and the arts and sciences 
been neglected. Sports clubs and 
discussion circles have been set up 
all over the country, and special 
training courses in various crafts 
and trades enable children leav¬ 
ing school to prepare themselves 
for full and useful lives. Under 
a new law all children below the 
age of 15 receive a similar 
standard of education. 

Czechoslovak youth organisa¬ 
tions are keen that their 
members shall know how young 
people in other lands live and 
work, so parties of them are sent 
to many different countries, in¬ 
cluding Britain. Many young 
Czechs and Slovaks went to 
Yugoslavia to help to build the 
Youth Railway there in co¬ 
operation with volunteers from 
many other nations. This 150- 
mile railway was opened by 
Marshal Tito recently. 

An Inspiration to All 

The Sokol athletic organisa¬ 
tion, which was so active in 
Czechoslovakia before the war, 
is continuing its good work and 
is planning on a big scale for 
a great “Sokol Sket,” or national 
gymnastic display, to be held 
next year. 

The self-sacrifice, efficiency, and 
enthusiasm which young Czechs 
and Slovaks are displaying in 
the material and cultural re¬ 
storation of their country is 
an example and an inspiration to 
the youth of the world. 


On the Lancashire Coast 



A Friend of the Gulls at Grange-over-Sands 


The Piebald Charger 


’yyiiEN the good folk of Cothe- 

’ ridge in Worcestershire went 
to church one Sunday morning 
recently they found, to their con¬ 
sternation, that the roof of the 
ancient Norman building had col¬ 
lapsed. Its wreckage was strewn 
over the box pews, the Jacobean 
pulpit, and the old tiles in the 
chancel floor. 

It was decided to hold the ser¬ 
vice at Cotheridge Court, close by, 
and so the worshippers wended 
their way along the grand 
avenue of aged lime trees to the 
great house which for over 300 
years was the home of a branch 
of the famous Berkeley family. 

Here lived, in Cromwell's time, 
the Cavalier, Sir Rowland Berke¬ 
ley. The story goes that he had 
two fine piebald horses which 
were exactly alike. In 1G51 Sir 
Rowland rode on one of these- 
chargers to join Charles II at the 
Battle of Worcester. When the 
day was lost, Sir Rowland re¬ 
turned to Cotheridge, but he left 
his horse in the stable of one of 
his tenants before going home to 
bed. Soon a party of Round- 
heads arrived at the Court and 
accused Sir Rowland of having 


fought for Charles. “We know 
you were there,” they declared, 
“for we saw you riding a piebald 
charger.” 

“Go to my stable,” replied the 
crafty cavalier, "and see if my 
piebald charger has been ridden 
today.” 

They did so and the other pie¬ 
bald, clean and fresh, whinnied 
at them as though to say: “Oh, 
are you going to take me out? 
I’m so tired of being indoors all 
day 1 ’’ 

Cromwell’s men, no doubt, mut¬ 
tered the 16th century equivalent 
of “Well, what do you know 
about that?” and, scratching their 
cropped heads under their 
helmets, went off. 

LOUISA AND LOUISE 

rpwo century-old friends at Trow- 
bridge are Mrs Louisa Randall 
and Miss Louise Alley, who are 
both 104. They have known each 
other since they were little girls. 
Louisa celebrated her 104th birth¬ 
day recently and Louise had her 
birthday party last September. 

Louisa has lived in the same 
house for 80 years and can re¬ 
member seeing Charles Dickens as 
a young man. 


The Secret of 
the Diamond 

THE TWELVE 
RAREST GEMS 

J)iamonds are in the news now 
—at the Royal Wedding, in 
the Jewel House at the Tower, 
in the crowns of King GeorgO 
and Queen Elizabeth. But thi 
rarest of all diamonds are soma 
put away at the Natural History 
Museum. They are the 12 
diamonds made from carbon by 
Professor Ballantyne Hannay 
60 years ago. There are no 
others. 

They are not imposing. The 
biggest of them is only about 
one-sixteenth of an inch, and 
the others are mere specks, but 
by every test applied, including 
the test of X-rays, they- are 
actual diamonds, as truly dia¬ 
monds as the Cullinan diamond 
in the King’s Crown or- the 
Koh-i-Noor in the Crown of the 
Queen. ' It is not impossible 
that other such diamonds might 
be made if anyone found enough 
knowledge and skill to try. 

A Grip of Iron 

Scientific men have' tried; Sir 
Charles Parsons, who made the 
turbine, spent many years and 
£20,000 in trying, but failed. 
Others had tried and given up. 
But many years ago a French 
scientist, Professor Henri Mois- 
san, made 16 artificial diamonds. 
They have all been lost, however, 
together with the rest of 
Moissan’s material*-and all that 
remains is the book, Le Four 
Electrique, in which he described 
his experiments and his methods. 

Simply and briefly, the first 
stage of his method is to heat 
pure iron to such a temperature 
that in its molten state carbon 
will dissolve in it. Then, when 
the solution is cold, the molten 
iron reverting to its solid state 
will grip the carbon so that it 
becomes a diamond. Truly a 
grip of iron. The pressure may 
be equal to 50 tons a square inch 
in some experiments, and the 
temperature of the molten iron 
rise to 8000 degrees Fahrenheit 
in- an electric furnace. 

Diamonds to Dust 

The carbon thus held in the 
grip of iron when chemically 
washed .will leave the tiny frag¬ 
ments that are diamonds. They 
are never complete crystals as we 
picture diamonds, but fragments 
only and they have a regrettable 
tendency to blow up—as Sir 
William Crookes found when he 
repeated Moissan’s experiments. 
Sometimes ' they blew up spon¬ 
taneously- months afterwards, 
but all are now dust. 

Hannay’s diamonds, having 
survived for 60 years, have in all 
likelihood outlived such catas¬ 
trophe. The only thing that 
could happen to them would be 
that some future sceptic, in 
order to see if they were all they 
set out to be, should burn one 
of the precious fragments in an 
electric furnace. It would then 
prove itself by going back to 
carbon on its funeral pyre. 
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America’s Vital Decision 

'T'he United States Congress is now in special session, to 
A decide what and how much help should be given to the 
most weakened European states : France, Italy, and Austria. 
This urgent scheme, together with the full Marshall Plan, 
deeply affects America’s own resources, so that the decisions 
made at Washington are of world importance. 


America’s deep concern today 
in the question of help to Europe 
is mainly due to the greatly 
changed conditions in our post¬ 
war world After the 1914-18 war 
her seemingly inexhaustible sup- 


Life in Public 
Schools 

amusing and interesting 
•picture of life in our famous 
Public Schools, as he knew them, 
was given recently by Sir George 
Dyson, Director of the Royal 
College of Music, when address¬ 
ing a girls’ school at their prize- 
giving. 

“Believe me,” said Sir George, 
“although people consider our 
Public Schools as being very 
aristocratic, conditions in them 
are extremely spartan, austere, 
and rough.” He considered that 
boys who could live through 
several years in a Public School 
could' stand almost anything in 
after life, and he thought these 
schools must be called “public ” 
schools because there was abso¬ 
lutely no privacy in them for the 
students. 

He explained that a number of 
boys of various ages were cooped 
up together in one room for the 
whole 24 hours. Here they 
studied, cooked their food, and 
indulged in a certain amount of 
horseplay; and groups of boys 
would be doing these things all 
at the same time. Public School 
life developed amazing powers of 
concentration, said Sir George. 
“If you survive, you are pretty 
well poised.” ^ 

The system' at Public Schools is 
lo encourage the boys to do the 
work themselves. They study 
more or less when and how they 
choose, attending lectures on the 
subjects they are studying. “The 
bright boys are really brilliant, 
and anybody who lectures at a 
Public School had better be sure 
of his facts,” warned Sir George. 
“There is bound to be at least 
one boy present who knows more 
about the subject than the lec¬ 
turer.” Sir George added that 
when he lectured on music at 
Winchester, he had to be far 
more cautious than when he lec¬ 
tured to members of the Royal 
College of Music. 

TOWN S PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 

rjhiE Council Chamber of the 
ancient Kent town of Faver- 
sham has a unique portrait 
gallery, recently presented by 
Mr Herbert Dane,' who has been 
a journalist in the town for over 
half a century and is now editor 
of a local newspaper. 

The portraits include those of 
every Mayor of Faversham for 
the past 126 years as well as 
several earlier mayors; of the 
Town Clerks and Clerks of the 
Peace for the greater part of a 
century; of all Members of Par¬ 
liament for Faversham since its 
creation as a Parliamentary con¬ 
stituency in 1885; and of the 
town’s representative Barons of 
the Cinque Ports at Corona¬ 
tion ceremonies in Westminster 
Abbey. 


plies flowed freely to all parts of 
the globe wherever people starved 
or lacked clothing, medicine, or 
other comforts. That was done 
without lowering the standard of 
living of jthe Americans them¬ 
selves. 

But the recent war, the most 
destructive ever waged by man¬ 
kind, changed it all. The size 
of demand which the 16 Euro¬ 
pean nations put forward to 
America this autumn and the 
scale of immediate needs of food, 
coal, and other essential goods 
which must be shipped to 
Austria, Italy, and France has 
shaken the Americans. They can 
no longer be complacent about 
what they send out: 

The Will to Help 

We must remember that there 
is a limit to'American capacity 
for help, though of the Ameri¬ 
can’s will to help there can be 
no question. President Truman's 
message to the Congress made it 
clear that he and his compatriots 
wish to put Europe on her feet 
again. 

But if this help is not to 
damage the economy of the 
United States itself, much more 
must be done than just lending 
the Europeans the dollars to buy 
American goods with. Many 
economic experts declare that 
aid to Europe would remove so 
many, goods from America’s 
home market as to put the 
country into a danger of infla¬ 
tion : a tremendous rise of prices 
which would endanger the 
future of the Americans and 
the Europeans alike. This is 
precisely the thing Mr Truman 
and his Ministers wish to avoid. 
They hold that, with so many 
goods to be sent to Europe, the 
Americans ought, by a system of 
rationing, to be made to use less. 

Rationing Necessary 

But this re-introduction of 
controls is a matter about which 
American Parties are likely to 
quarrel very seriously. Many 
Democrats and Republicans alike 
understand that rationing of 
certain scarce commodities such 
as grain as well as the control 
of rents and prices are necessary 
if help to Europe is to be 
despatched without undue delays, 
and, at the same time, prices of 
goods and services be kept down. 
On the other hand, there are 
Republicans and Democrats who 
hold that the State should not 
interfere in economic affairs or, 
if it does,'it should restrict its 
controls to a minimum. The 
disagreement over the controls 
may, indeed, become a political 
rather than economic question in 
view of the coming presidential 
election at the end of 1948. 
However, though the Republican- 
majority in Congress may modify 
the- President’s plans, it is 
certain that the anti-control 
Republicans will be very careful 
not to go against the clear wish 
of the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen who want to help 
Europe. 

There is a good chance, there¬ 
fore, that both the interim and 
the full aid-to-Europe , pro¬ 
grammes will become reality in 
the near future. 


Equal Rates 
For All 

■yyHE'j our younger readers 
grow up and have to pay 
“ the rates ” they will pay them 
on a fairer system than their 
parents do today. For Britain 
has begun another campaign to 
reform the rating system. The 
Local Government Bill now 
before Parliament aims at 
spreading rate burdens equally 
throughout the land. 

Since Elizabethan times the 
rates have been recognised as a 
payment which worthy citizens 
everywhere must make to keep 
each his own city, town, or 
county up to date in various 
services. In this he is helped by 
Government grants. 

Today those services include 
street lighting, the police, refuse 
collection, hospital services, the 
care of pavements and roads. 
But ratepayers have always 
grumbled about inequalities— 
about rates varying from area to 
area, from house to house, and 
even from year to year in the 
same area. 

More State Control 

The new Bill is framed to level 
these differences by a system of 
varying contributions made from 
and controlled by the central 
State Exchequer. 

' Our local council decides what 
rates to charge its citizens by 
the value of the land, houses or 
buildings (shops, offices, and so 
on) which they own or occupy. 
It “ assesses ” this property at so 
many pounds, based largely on 
“ fair rent ” value—on what it is 
or should be let to a tenant. 
Such property may be sold for 
£2000 in the open market, 
though its “ rateable value ” may 
be only £30 a year. 

This is the figure on which 
rates are levied, not the £2000. 
From the total of rateable values 
on every property, and its 
estimated spendings on services, 
the local council fixes a rate at 
(say) 10s in the £. So a house¬ 
holder assessed at £30 pays £15 
per year. 

In some areas rates are over 
£1 in the £; in others, under. 
Under the Bill a national 
“ average ”—a sort of Plimsoll 
mark—will be struck. 

Grants paid from the Ex¬ 
chequer will reduce the expenses 
of the “ poor ” areas and thus 
tend to lower the rates or 
improve the services, or both; 
“rich ” areas will get less. 

Also, as assessments for the 
same types of property vary 
from one district to another, the 
Bill levels them out by 1951-2. 

HAPPINESS SHARED 

competition organised re¬ 
cently by Radio-Suisse for 
the best suggestion for a 
charitable deed was won by the 
metal workers of Geneva. They 
proposed that Princess Elizabeth 
should choose British children 
for a free holiday' of three 
months in Switzerland. 

This thoughtful and imagina¬ 
tive “ present ” was accepted by 
the Princess, ahd, a week after 
the wedding, 20 British orphans, 
delighted at their good fortune, 
were flown by air to Geneva lo 
begin a holiday among the 
Swiss mountains. The Swiss air 
company paid two-thirds of the 
air-travel expenses, and the 
metal workers supplied the rest. 
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World News Reel 


GIANT EYE ARRIVES. The 
200-inch reflector for the telescope 
on Mount Palomar, California, 
has now reached the observatory. 
Two tractors hauled the trailer 
containing the reflector up the 
mountain. It will be many weeks 
before the big mirror is installed 
in its place. 

The American . " friendship 
train,” described recently in the 
C N, arrived at New York with 200 
carloads of food for the peoples of 
France and Italy. About 30 car¬ 
loads of food, medical supplies, 
and clothing were added to the 
train in New York. 

Next spring the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra is to tour 
Britain. 

100 HUNDREDS. In scoring 
his hundredth century Don Brad¬ 
man equalled a feat achieved by 
only ten other cricketers—all 
Englishmen; W. G. Grace, J. B. 
Hobbs, H. Sutcliffe, F. Woolley, 
P. Mead, E. Hendren, W. Ham¬ 
mond, T. Hayward, A. Sandliam, 
and E. Tyldesley. 

A hundred of the inhabitants of 
the island of St Helena have 
volunteered to work on farms in 
Britain next year. 

The first train to travel along 
the Yugoslav Youth Railway — 
buiU by young volunteers from' 
different countries—arrived at 
Sarajevo not long ago. The rail¬ 
way runs from Samac to Sara¬ 
jevo. 

EUROPE’S FRIEND. At Ox¬ 
ford University, last month, Mr 
George Marshall, the United 
States Secretary of State, re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of 
Doctor of. Civil Law. 


A model of a Kentish village has 
been sent to Australia to be placed 
in a Melbourne park. It is a token 
of thanks for gifts of food received 
by the London Borough of 
Lambeth. 

A block of workers’ model flats 
is to be erected in Singapore in 
commemoration of the Royal 
wedding. 

THE BIG PARLIAMENT. In 

the recent general election in 
China, every mentally-fit Chinese 
over 21 who has not been con¬ 
victed of opium smoking, treason, 
or corruption was entitled to vote 
for 2971 representatives to sit in 
the National Assembly which is 
to meet on December 25. 

In the Saar territory the French 
franc is to be introduced as the 
legal currency in place of the Saar 
mark. 

M. Robert Scliuman, of the 
M R P, has been approved as 
Prime Minister of France by all 
parties, except Communists, in 
the National Assembly. 

CADEAU. A collection of 231 
French historical documents in 
the House of Commons have been 
presented to Caen University. 

The Post Office cable ship 
Monarch has been laying a new 
cable between Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
and Domburg on Walcheren Island, 
Holland. The cable is of a new 
type and 84 telephone conversa¬ 
tions can be carried on through it 
at the same time. 

Next month IS British teachers, 
17 ivomen and one man, are to 
go to South Africa to teach in 
schools in the . Ti-ansvaal and 
Natal for one year, their places 
in Britain being taken by South 
African teachers. 


Home News Reel 


ANGORAS, ETC. At what is 
believed to be the largest rabbit 
show ever held, 10,000 rabbits of 
different breeds were shown at 
Royal Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster. Mice, mink, cavies, and 
golden hamsters were also ex¬ 
hibited. 

The Dean and Chapter of Peter¬ 
borough are to receive £15,000 
from the Pilgrim Trust towards 
the restoration of the Cathedral. 

Divers in Wookey Hole Caves. 
Somerset, who went doivn in the 
Witch’s Scullery recently, found 
a Roman-British bowl and a 
human jawbone of the Roman 
period. 

DIAMOND WEDDING PLUS. 
Mr and Mrs A. Holland of Ded¬ 
ham, have celebrated the 70th 
anniversary of their wedding. 

The war gratuity of an unknown 
ex-Scrvice man, £139, has been 
given to Queen’s House' Youth 
Club, Rotherhithe. 

At Great Yarmouth recently, 
fishing boats landed herrings at 
the rate of two million an hour. 


BURDEN OF OFFICE. Because 
the Mayoral chain of office of 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, is- too 
heavy, the new Mayor suggests it 
be halved, and a chain provided 
for the deputy mayor. 

Since 1940 Service men and 
women have saved over 
£72,000,000. 

A six-year-old girl who lives in 
a caravan on llkley Moor is to 
have a taxi to take her to school 
and back because there is no bus. 
The cost will be met by Guiseley 
EducationCommittee. 

An endurance record for gliding 
was established recently at Dun¬ 
stable by Mr Ladislov Marmol, a 
Czech, who was airborne in a 
glider for 25 hours and 5 minutes, 

UP IN SMOKE. The new 
annual report of Customs and 
Excise shows that the average 
smoker last year paid 10s a week 
in tobacco tax. 

British exports in October were 
£9,200,000 more than in September. 
The value of the October ex¬ 
ports was £108,200,000, and the 
volume a fifth more than in 1938. 


Youth News Reel 


CANADIAN JAMBOREE. The 

first all-Canadian Boy Scout 
Jamboree will be held near 
Ottawa in the summer of 1949. 
About 3000 First Class and 
King’s Scouts representing every 
Province in the Dominion will 
camp together for a week. 

As their Christmas good turn 
the Senior Scouts of the 10th 
Walthamstow Troop are repairing 
old broken and disused toys to 
give to poor children. 

Troop Leader Jack Thorpe and 
Second Terence Spybcy, both of 
the 2nd West Bridgford Troop, 
Nottinghamshire, have been 
awarded the Gilt Cross by the 


Chief Scout for their bravery in 
rescuing a man from droioning 
in the sea near Barmouth, 
North Wales. 

BAMBOO GREETINGS. 
Malayan Guides, who held early 
morning Camp Fires on 
November 20, have been passing 
from one district to another a 
bamboo on which are carved 
greetings to Princess Elizabeth. 
The bamboo is to be sent to 
London. 

Guides who have attended 
camps in England this year 
number 64,000, an increase of 
7000 on last year. 
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When Asia Was Linked to America 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 6, 1947 


Marooned on a British Isle 


long ago eleven RAP men Pair Isle is only three miles 
found themselves cut off by long and two broad, and its 
rough seas on lonely Fair Isle in people are famous for their knit- 
the Shetlands. For three weeks ting of coloured hosiery. They 
no boat had been able to reach are said to have learned this 
its few landing places under the craft from shipwrecked sailors of 
rocky cliffs. The airmen had the Spanish Armada. These men 
gone to the radar station there repaid the kindness of the simple 
and, thinking they were not folk by searching the islet and 
going to stay long, had taken no finding the plants and lichens 
reserves of food with them. from which dye could be prepared 

The 127 inhabitants of the and showing the Shetlanders how 
island always store up food for to make the dyes. The patterns 
the winter but, naturally, the air- of Fair Isle jumpers for long 
men did not wish to reduce the showed signs of Moorish origin, 
hospitable islanders’ supplies, the rule of the Moors, with their 
They sent out an SOS to the fine and distinctive culture, 
mainland and a Lancaster air- having existed in Spain from 
craft, avoiding snowstorms and the eighth to the fifteenth cen- 
snowclad hills, dropped ten con- tury. 

tainers holding 200 lbs of food The name Fair Isle is derived , 

on the island’s disused emergency from the Norse word jaar, a On the snores of Windermere a party of young riders water their horses before returning home 
landing strip. sheep. from an afternoon canter in Lakeland. 


climate of tropical warmth, with 
animal and vegetable life to 
match. 

The strangest story of the 
ancient migrations is that of the 
camel tribe, which originated in 
Central North America, and 
where alone the fossils of its 
first members are found. 
America's. true camels died out, 
but from them there sprang re¬ 
lated smaller forms, the llama, 
the alpaca, and the guanaco, 
which, by way of the isthmus of 
Darien, reached South America, 
where they thrive today. Their 
bigger cousins, the two-humped 
Bactrian camel of Central Asia 
and the single-humped Arabian 
camel entered the Old World by 
way of what was then the 
isthmus of Bering. 

Tweed For Dollars 

~\Y cavers on the Island of 
Harris in Scotland earn 
thousands of dollars for Britain 
by the sale of their famous 
Harris tweeds, and they are ex¬ 
pected to earn much more. A 
new drive has been started to 
increase sales in America, and 
every yard of the tweed which 
goes to America or Canada brings 
Britain a dollar-and-a-half. 

The 1947 target for the Harris 
tweed industry has already been 
passed. In nine months the 
Harris weavers have turned out 
800,000 more yards of tweed than 
in the corresponding period last 
year, and the total for the year 
is expected to be nearly five 
million yards. 

QUEENSLAND’S 

COAL 

Queensland in Australia is rich 
in coal, but much of it has 
not yet been mined. Now the 
state is to have the help of 
British technicians 'and capital 
in developing these resources. 

Experts from the Powell Duff- 
ryn Technical Services are to 
make a complete survey of the 
state’s untapped coalfields and 
advise on their future working. 
Samples of coal will be tested 
in the company's laboratories in 
England. 

Already Queensland has 
reached an annual output of over 
a million tons of coal, but 
Australia’s chief coal-mining 
state at present is New South 
Wales, with about three-quarters 
of all the country’s output. 


Biggest of Its Kind 

The world’s largest land-based aircraft is this giant transport of the American Army Air Force. 
It weighs 132 tons and can carry 400 fully-equipped troops. 


J^ecent discoveries in Nebraska 
have revealed the creek-side 
camp sites of very early in¬ 
habitants, none other, it is be¬ 
lieved, than the first men to reach 
the Western Hemisphere. Whence 
and how came they there? 

From Eastern Asia, scientists 
say, these settlers of 30,000 or 
more years ago had crossed from 
Asia into America by way of 
what is now Bering Strait. This 
strait is about 50 miles wide and 
in its northern area only 600 feet 
deep, and geologists state that at 
a not very remote period a land 
bridge here linked America with 
Asia. Whether or not man trod 
it, there was certainly a long- 
lasting animal traffic along that 
track which, now submerged be¬ 
neath the icy sea, once had a 

STAMP NEWS 

Australia and Canada have 
issued stamps commemorat¬ 
ing the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth. Both stamps bear a 
picture of the Princess. The 
Australian stamp is on sale this 
month but the Canadian, issue 
will not be on sale until January 
15. 

Jn London, not long ago, nine 
10s King Edward VII stamps 
were sold for £3150. 


Unesco is 
Marching On 

'The Conference of Unesco at 
Mexico City comes to an end 
on December 3 after a hearten¬ 
ing session. 

Among the most important 
matters dealt with was Funda¬ 
mental Education; which is a 
programme to combat the 
illiteracy, ignorance, poverty, and 
consequent disease which exist 
among more than half the people 
of the world. 

The Budget Committee of 
Unesco, which decides how its 
income shall be spent, adopted 
a novel plan whereby countries 
should be able to exchange 
culture for material goods; 
thus one country buying, say, 
machinery, could make payment 
for it by receiving students or 
teachers from the country manu¬ 
facturing the machinery. 

Also adopted was a French 
proposal to establish an Inter¬ 
national Teachers’ Convention to 
ensure the equality of teachers 
whatever their colour, religion, or 
sex. 

The Conference has laid the 
foundation for more splendid 
work in safeguarding civilisation 
by developing education, culture, 
and science. 

SCOTS ON TOP 
DOWN BELOW 

JJritish miners are competing 
with each other, coalfield 
against coalfield, to see who can 
produce the most coal every week. 

Every coalfield has its weekly 
target figure and points are scored 
according to the amount of coal 
produced above that ‘figure. Re¬ 
cently. the Scottish miners scored 
a lead by producing 460,000 tons, 
their target being 433,400 tons.. 
Next came the Northern Division 
—the pits of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Cumberland. 


A TEN-YEAR-OLD 
IN ANTARCTICA 

JJarin Trouton, a ten-year-old 
Cape Town girl who comes of 
-an old Norwegian family of whale- 
hunters, has been allowed to sail 
on board the whale oil factory 
ship Balaena, which is now bound 
for the Antarctic. She says she is 
a good sailor, and Is not afraid of 
facing the icy winds of the Ant¬ 
arctic legions because she has 
plenty of woollies. 

Scottish National 
Parks 

JJTve of the most beautiful 
areas of Scotland have just 
been recommended for national 
parks by the Scottish National 
Parks Committee, thus bringing 
Scotland into line with England 
and Wales. 

The parks suggested are such 
celebrated beauty spots as Loch 
Lomond and the Trossachs, with 
its memories of Sir Walter Scott; 
Glen Nevis and Glen Coe; Glen 
Affric with Glen Cannich and 
Strath Farrar; the Cairngorms; 
and the Torridon country. 

It only remains now for the 
introduction of a Parliamentary 
Bill to give these proposals the 
sanction of law and much of 
Scotland’s heritage of loveliness 
will be safe for all time from 
the hand of the spoiler. 

HALL SCHOOL 

'V'et another of England’s stately 
"*■ homes has become a school. 
It is Ditchingham Hail, a beauti¬ 
ful early 18th-century house on 
the southern border of Norfolk, 
which has been equipped as a pre¬ 
paratory establishment for All 
Hallows’ Church of England In¬ 
dependent School, one of the 
country’s oldest church schools. 
There are three large class-rooms,' 
furnished and decorated on .the 
most up-to-date lines, and a 
lovely school chapel. 


Long-Lost Drums 
Restored 

^nother British battalion has 
had its long-lost drums 
returned. In the little Czecho¬ 
slovakian village ' of Doini 
Bousov, fifty miles east of Prague, 
officers and men representing the 
York and Lancaster Regiment 
have just received from the 
National Committee of _ the 
village the drums of the 2nd 
Battalion, which had to be 
abandoned to the enemy when 
the ’ regiment was forced 
hurriedly to evacuate Crete in 
1941. 

The story of the recovery of 
these drums is one of the 
romances of the war. The 
regiment had given up hope of 
ever seeing the drums again 
when the news came that the 
Czechoslovakian authorities, in 
sifting a vast, miscellaneous 
dump of war materials and loot 
near Doini Bousov, had come 
upon the drums and identified 
them as belonging to the York 
and Lancaster Regiment. Now, 
after their unusual adventures, 
the drums are restored to their 
rightful owners. 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
CALLING 

The postman calls only once a 
year at the lonely island of 
Tristan da Cunha In the South 
Atlantic. A wireless message has 
been received from the Revd A. 
E. Handley, the islanders’ chap¬ 
lain. saying that the next mail 
for Tristan leaves Cape Town on 
January 12, 1948. 

So friends of Tristan da Cunha 
axe advised to send their parcels 
without delay. 


Looking for the watermark 


'J'he stamp collection of the 
late Mr C.. Williams was sold 
in London recently for £22,058. 

'J'he Gold Coast is to issue a’ new 
complete set of pictorial 
stamps of 12 denominations from 
id. to ten shillings. Each stamp 
will show a different scene of 
Gold Coast life. The date of 
issue is to be announced later. 
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The Healing 
Waters 

Qur Fuel Minister recently ex¬ 
pressed doubts of the bath as 
a dispenser of health; neverthe¬ 
less, the health-restoring pro¬ 
perties of water have been known 
to Man, and to animals, for ages. 

There is, for instance, an 
ancient legend concerning the 
discovery of the healing waters 
of Bath. 

Historically, the establishment 
of Bath as a spa is attributed to 
the Romans; but the legend is 
much more picturesque. 

Long before the Christian era, 
King Bladud suffered from 
leprosy. Banished from the 
throne, lie obtained employment 
as swineherd to a forester in 
Somerset, and contact with the 
pigs gave the malady to them. 
The pigs, however, knew what to 
do. Daily they went to a neigh¬ 
bouring stream, bathed, dried 
themselves in the sun, and, to 
Bladud’s amazement, gradually 
became cured. 

Bladud himself then followed 
their example, bathing re¬ 
peatedly, until he, too, was cured. 
Returning home, he married, and 
had a soil who is known to us 
now as a Shakespearean char¬ 
acter—King Lear. Growing rich, 
and remembering that he owed 
his health and happiness to the 
water, Bladud built a town at the 
spot where he had bathed. 

Centuries later came the 
Romans. Bladud’s town had by 
that time become ruinous, but 
they rebuilt it, discovered once 
more the healing power of the 
water, and constructed there a 
huge bath of the type for which 
they are famed. Thus grew the 
world-renowned centre of water¬ 
healing we know today as the 
City of Bath. 

ON RIGHT LINES 

"VTearly every homo in New Zea¬ 
land has a telephone. So busy 
have the telephone men been 
in recent years that New Zea¬ 
land now has 158 telephones for 
every 1000 of its 1,750,000 people, 
as compared with 102 in 1935. 
Only the United States and 
Sweden have more telephones 
than New Zealand in proportion 
to their- populations. 


YESTERDAY & TODAY 



The Wakeman 


Every evening in Ripon market¬ 
place, the Wakeman blows this 
horn to inform the people that 
‘'all’s well.” The original horn 
was given to Ripon in 886, though 
the horn now used is only a 
century old. 


D-t mber 6, 1947 


7be Children’s k 



What is It? 

This is not an immense hose-pipe pouring out liquid but part 
of the 650,000 bushels of grain being loaded into the hold of 
an American ship which left recently for Europe. 


The President’s Christmas Trees 


T»art of Hyde-Park, New York 
State, which was President 
Roosevelt’s birthplace, was last 
year dedicated as a National 
Shrine, but from Hyde Park also 
come the Christmas trees which 
he started growing there and 
which every year bring delight to 
hundreds of American children. 
These, too, are indeed a fitting 
memorial to this great lover of 
his fellow-men. 

This year’s crop of the little 
trees from Hyde Park is between 
2000 and 3000 and, as in past 
years, they are to be sold for the 
use of families living in this part 
of New York State. 

Growing these trees was a 
favourite hobby with the Presi¬ 
dent, but he insisted that they 
should make a profit. He started 
growing them in 1927 when he 
had 5000 planted. .Now there are 
270,000 growing there. 

It took about five years of 
growth for one of his trees to 
attain the right size, and every 

A PAIR OF 
FOOTBALL BOOTS 

YVTien George Sergeant re¬ 
cently arrived from Ireland 
t.o play for Gillingham Football 
Club he found that he could riot 
get a pair of boots small enough 
to fit him. His plight was men¬ 
tioned in one of London's' even¬ 
ing newspapers. 

The following day a parcel 
containing a pair of size 41- foot¬ 
ball boots arrived at the news¬ 
paper office from 10-year-old 
John Jenner of Palmers Green, 
who said that the boots were too 
small for him. Gillingham’s 
grateful manager has invited 
John to see their next Cup-tie at 
the expense of the club. 


year he planted new trees. He 
and his two assistants found 
that the kinds of tree liked best 
were Norway spruce, white spruce, 
and Douglas fir. 

lyheriever he could spare time, 
the President loved to go to see 
how his Christmas trees were 
coming on. He drove himself 
round his estate in a Ford vehicle 
converted so that it could be com¬ 
pletely controlled by hand. In 
this he would bump over fields 
and through woods, gazing with a 
fatherly eye over his plantations 
of baby trees, and noting those 
which next Christmas were to 
stand in a crinkly-paper-wrapped 
tub, clad in all the sparkling 
candle-lit glory of their Yuletido 
finery, crowned, perhaps, by a 
fairy doll; and bringing shouts of 
merriment from young throats. 

.The trees will continue to be 
tended and sold every year as the 
well-loved President would have 
wished. 

Happy Emigrants 

JJuring recent months 4000 
emigrants have been flown 
from Britain to Toronto, and 
nearly all of them found jobs 
within , three days of arriving in 
Canada. Only 20 returned to this 
country. 

These new citizens of Canada 
arc chosen by experts in Britain 
as people likely to settle down 
quickly and easily in their new 
surroundings. The average age 
of the 4000 is under 30, though 
emigrants are accepted up to 40 
for mCn, and 45 for women. 

Under this Ontario Air Emigra¬ 
tion Scheme about 1600 people are 
being flown to Canada every 
month, and there are still 
vacancies for air passages. 



Good News 


I t is to be feared that many 
people, for so long accustomed 
to gloomy news about the state 
of our national affairs, overlook 
the good news about produc¬ 
tion ; of our growing capacity to 
make the goods the world needs. 

Production is the- essential 
keystone of our future prosperity, 
and it is difficult to over¬ 
estimate tlio importance of the 
news that coil output is growing 
steadily. To that news can be 
added the coming of 30,000 
volunteer mine workers from 
the Continent as well as 10,000 
German orphan boys who have 
been offered honourable work and 
good wages in British mines. 

Alongside coal as something 
vital to our prosperity stands 
steel. Britain’s steel output is 
up, by .66,000 tons a month on 
1938, and increased, too, are 
the products of the chemical 
works and the aluminium factor¬ 
ies. Travellers home from abroad 
tell of shop windows full of 
British goods, of homes equipped 
with British china and glass, and 
of tailors rejoicing in renewed 
supplies of British cloth. 

That is all news \vc have long 
been waiting for. Our export 
trade is the life-blood of Britain, 
and for too long has the idea 
been allowed to grow that 
Britain’s day as a great trading 
nation is done. But the answer 
of Britain’s workers is now being 
delivered, not in words, but in 
the goods the world’s peoples 
wish to buy. Their efforts, too, 
should bring nearer that lrappy 
day when more goods of every 
kind will be available for British 
homes. 

After the years of disaster and 
[destruction, precious re¬ 
sources have disappeared from 
many lands ; many cupboards are 
bare even of the necessities of 
life. It is part of Britain’s 
mission to civilisation to fill up 
the store houses and refurbish 
“ the old waste places," and it is 
good news indeed that her work¬ 
ers arc again seeing to it that she 
can fulfil that mission. 

Sweet and Low 

Cweex and low, sweet and low, 
0 Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 
Wind of the western sea ! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon, and 
blow. 

Blow him again to mo ; 

While my little one, while my 
pretty one, sleeps.. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 
Father will come to thee .soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast. 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in 
the nest. 

Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon : 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my 
pretty one, sleep. 

Lord Tennyson 


Britain’s Task in Africa 

Qur country has a grand though 
difficult work before her in 
developing the rich resources of . 
Africa with the help of, and 
partly for the benefit of, the 
native African peoples. In a 
recent debate on this subject. 
Lord Altrincham said the co¬ 
operation of the African peoples 
was absolutely indispensable. 

How we propose to gain that 
co-operation was boldly stated 
by Lord Dukeston who said: 

We are seeking to prove to the 
world that we can take the 
benefit of democratic institu¬ 
tions into regions where life ^ 

hitherto has been very, primitive, t 

This, .however, must take Jj 

time; for, as Lord Salisbury 
wisely pointed out, self-govern¬ 
ment is not always good govern¬ 
ment, which depends on people t 

having the background and cx- * 

pericnce to administer. Unless r 

people have this experience, he 
said, to hand over government 
to them is a retrograde step. 


EXCHANGE OF 
SCHOOLBOYS 

govs at British public schools ‘ 
between the ages of 16J- f 
and 18 who have passed the t 
school certificate examination I 
arc to have the opportunity of I 
studying for a year at American i. 
private schools, now that the c 
English-speaking Union has I 
revived its scholarships. 

Their parents will pay all 
fares and so on, but free 
board and tuition will be given. 

For the boy who clearly merits 
a scholarship but whose parents 
are unable to pay all the fare 
some financial assistance will 
probably be provided.. A similar 
scheme will operate in U S A to 
enable American schoolboys to 
study in British public schools. 

Both countries will benefit, for 
tlic best way to improve the l 
understanding between the two t 
peoples is to enable their young \ 
people to mix and learn, about e 
one another’s way of life. i 

• ■ V - - _ ■ - _ 

Under the E< 

A housewife says she always 
cooks in a white apron. Saves 
her saucepan’s. 

a 

gOME materials wear heller than 
others. Wonder what tfiey wear. 

0 

'J'he girl of. today takes a large¬ 
sized shoe. And is always 
putting her foot in it. 

0 

CjOME people will never hill a spider. 

Yet its life hangs on a thread. 

0 

'JTie Danes are large bread caters. 

It makes them grow larger. 
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THINGS SAID 

Linking through stretches of 
' English country is better 
urn watching cricket. 

The Bishop of Birmingham 
to a schoolboy audience 

very clay we hear of spivs 
and drones and other people 
>vho arc causing trouble, but we 
never hear of the thousands of 
decent people who do good. 

Revd W. G. Bridge, 
of Wighton 

| have heard rumours, well- 
founded, of two British dis- 
'ivcrics in industry which may 
ivc Britain a new and unex- 
'.ctcd lead in the years imme- 
atcly before us. 

Leonard Brockington, K C, 
of Canada 

i’oEODY ever “ goes ” in any 
' direction, according to the 
dice—they always “ proceed.” 

Mr Justice Humphreys 

—++— 

One Door Shuts 
and Another Opens 

i few weeks ago the C N 
wrote of the closing pf the 
imous school at Sanawar in 
ic Simla Hills, fouuded by Sir 
Cenry Lawrence, the defender of 
ucknow. Although this school 
; closing, however, we are 
elighted to learn from the 
'rincipal, Mr E. G. Cartel - , that 
its story is not ended. 

“ The spirit of the founder will 
live on,” he writes, “ for it has 
iust been decided to continue 
.Mis school as an Indian public 
school, and there can be no 
doubt that the decision of the 
Government of India is a wise 
one. . . . We arc certain it will 
servo India as well as the Old 
Sanawar did the British Army 
for a hundred years.” 

We thank Mr Carter for the 
dndly letter in which he sent 
his good news, and we rejoice 
vitlv him that a good work so 
ibly carried out in Old India 
s to be maintained in the New. 



Young Knights of 
the Road 

]^|r E. J. Hutchins, head¬ 
master of Varndca n 

School, Brighton, made some 
valuable suggestions recently 
when speaking on how to interest 
young people in road safety. 

" It wants to bo emphasised 
that accidents are a social evil,” 
he went oil, “ but still more than 
that, one wants to relate ac¬ 
cidents to the way that they can 
be prevented in well-planned 
towns.” 

He suggested that there should 
be recognition for long and 
skilful cycling and getting the 
best out of the machine. 

” Exhibitions and the right 
type .of Road Safety films are 
excellent,” he continued, " but 
why not let the police take 
senior boys and girls on traffic 
patrols so that they can see the 
job from the policeman’s angle ? 

“ Youth can bo given a new 
angle, a new chivalry, by en¬ 
couraging them to accept re¬ 
sponsibility for the aged when 
crossing the road, and for child¬ 
ren in the streets, for instance." 

This is indeed sound advice. 
We want more young knights of 
the road who will attack this 
evil of accidents in a spirit of 
chivalrous adventure. 


I 


]\JANY people live oil small fixed 
■ incomes. Can’t get along with 
them. 

0 1 

goME people are always striking 
attitudes. They can’t hit back. 
0 

J70VR hundred girls join the Land 
Army each week. But do not 
become landladies. 

1 0 

'JhiE modern child is self-centred. 

Ought to make a good middle 
man. 

0 

fyfORE Herrings, says a headline. 
Not red ones, we hope. 


THE ABSENT FRIEND 

f there is one grace which 
the Americans possess in 
overflowing measure it is surely 
the grace of giving; and the 
world has need to be thankful 
for it. 

A lovely idea was carried out 
in many American homes on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 27. 
It was the setting of an extra 
place at table, as though for an 
absent friend ; and the cost of 
entertaining that friend, had lie 
been present, was set aside to 
provide a food parcel for some 
needy family in Europe. 

It was a distinguished Ameri¬ 
can who wrote some years ago 
that “ No thanksgiving is com¬ 
plete without its generous 
thought oI those who are not 
so favoured as we arc. The 
truly grateful heart always thinks 
of giving blessing to some 
other.” That is truly noble 
sentiment, and seldom has it 
been more nobly acted on than 
it was by- those great-hearted 
Americans who on their day of 
Thanksgiving set a place for an 
absent and unknown friend. 


DAILY GARNERING 

Dluck thou the sunset’s fruit 
of gold. 

Glean from the heavens and 
ocean old ; 

■ From fireside lone and trampling 
street 

Let thy life garner daily wheat. 
James Russell Lowell 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Malthew Prior wrote : 

They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think. 


The Conqueror of Mexico 

Pxactly 400 years have passed since the death of Hernando 
Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico. “ Stout Cortes,” as Keats 
called him in one of his best-known sonnets, passed away in a 
village near Seville on December 2, 1547, unhonoured and unsung. 


Cortes, the son of an 
infantry captain, had 
already had his share of 
adventure when, at the 
age of 33, he left Cuba 
in command of an ex¬ 
pedition to attempt the 
conquest of the Mexican 
Empire. For tills great 
task he had eleven small 
ships, and a few hundred 
sailors and soldiers. 

He reached the shores of 
Mexico at a spot where the city 
of Vera Cruz now stands, and 
from the inhabitants he learned 
something of the magnitude of 
the task before him; but, un¬ 
dismayed, he sent an embassy 
to the Aztec Emperor Monte¬ 
zuma, requesting permission to 
visit him in his capital. In reply, 
Montezuma’s envoys warned him 
of the dangers to be met on the 
way to tiie city of Mexico, and 
counselled him to return home. 
But the rich presents they 
brought made Cortes more 
anxious than ever to advance. 

There was opposition, however, 
from the members of his tiny 
band—opposition which Cortes 
met with the simple but bold 
expedient of burning all his ships 
but one, on the pretext that they 
were unseaworthy! Then, in a 
passionate speech, lie allayed the 
fears of his men. “As for me,” 
he exclaimed, “I have chosen 
my part. I will remain here 
while there is one to bear me 
company. If there be any so 
craven as to shrink from sharing 
the dangers of our glorious 
tnterprise, let them go home, in 
God’s name. There is still one 
vessel left. Let them take that 
and return to Cuba. They can 
tell them there how they deserted 
their commander and comrades.” 

In Hostile Territory 

No more was heard of the 
doubters, and the little expedi¬ 
tion started on the march ’ to 
Mexico. This led them through 
hostile territory, and many were 
the battles they had to fight 
agaiiist ovenvhelming odds. From 
the hot coastal plains they 
advanced to the high ridge of 
the Cordilleras, fighting their 
way most of the time, until they 
came to the plain of Mexico. 

The capital could be reached 
only over a long causeway, and, 
half-way across it, Montezuma 
himself came out to meet the 
Spanish invader. The meeting 



between the two men was 
a cordial one, and the 
Spaniards were invited to 
occupy quarters in the 
city, whose wonders they 
were soon admiring. 
Cortes, however, had no 
intention of merely stay¬ 
ing in Mexico as a guest 
of the Emperor, and, 
using' the murder of some 
Spaniards as an excuse, 
he captured Montezuma 
and held him in honourable • 
captivity as hostage. 

Cortes next heard that a band 
of rival Spaniards had landed, 
with orders to supersede Cortes 
in his command. Leaving a 
garrison ' in Mexico, Cortes 
marched to overcome this fresh 
menace, outwitted his rival, and 
in a night attack completely de¬ 
feated him. At the very moment 
of this victory, however, the 
grave news came to him that 
his little garrison was besieged 
by the natives, angered at the 
prolonged detention of their 
ruler. 

Montezuma’s End 

Back to Mexico went Cortes 
to persuade Montezuma to 
speak to his people from the 
rampart of their camp, calling 
on them to cease their warfare. 
But little influence remained to 
the Emperor. He was ignored, 
and in the fighting that followed 
was killed. 

Cortes now decided that he 
must leave the capital, and at 
midnight on July 1, 1520, his 
little army began to retreat. 
Then, as they were crossing the 
narrow causeway they were 
attacked; and so terrible were 
their losses that in Spanish 
history this event became known 
as the “melancholy night.” 

A period of recovery followed, 
and then, with the aid of 
thousands of staunch allies from 
neighbouring territory, Cortes 
at last entered the battered 
remains of the Aztec capital. 

This was the proudest moment 
in Cortes’ career. Thereafter, 
he became involved in disputes 
about claims and rewards; and 
though he played a not un¬ 
important part in the later 
development of the new Spanish 
dominions, .it was as a dis¬ 
appointed man that he returned 
to Spain, there to die a few.years 
later, neglected by the country 
for whom he had so valiantly 
fought and laboured. 



Pathway of. 
Beauty 

(California is not alone in re¬ 
membering Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In Western Samoa 
the Administrator (Colonel. 
Voelekner) has taken steps to see 
that the road which leads to 
Stevenson’s grave on the top of 
Mount Vaea is better cared for. 
Moreover, it is intended to make 
this short track leading through 
the bush to the mountain top a 
pathway of real beauty, and a 
local botanist, Mr Charles Reed, 
is planting at its sides selected 
varieties of hibiscus and other 
beautiful shrubs. 

Samoa is hoping that many 
thousands of visitors Will come 
to see R. L. S.’s resting-place 
“under the wide and starry sky,” 
and the authorities are anxious 
that their memories should be 
fragrant ones. The road, some¬ 
times called “the road of grati¬ 
tude,” was made by Samoan 
chiefs as a tribute to R. L. S. 

Cathedral of Cork 



THIS ENGLAND 


The otd-wor!d village of Welford- 
on-Avon, Northamptonshire 


Among the treasures of Southwark 
Cathedral which are now on 
exhibition is this splendid model 
of the cathedral, made of cork. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

Jn the dark days of 1941 a young 
Canadian airman came lo 
the little town of Wick, in Caith¬ 
ness. As was their custom the 
townsfolk made the young man 
welcome and in his letters home 
to Quebec he wrote warmly of 
their kindness. 

Some months later the airman 
was killed in a plane crash and 
his body was brought back to 
Wick for burial. To many of 
the townspeople it was like losing 
a son and they wrote sincere 
messages of sympathy to the air¬ 
man's father in Cafiada. Major 
Dunn was touched by the kindly 
spirit of the letters and in liis 
reply said he would like to pay 
for the upkeep of.his son’s grave. 

At the end of the war he visited 
Wick, intending to take his son's 
remains back to Canada; but 
when he saw the well-tended 
grave he decided not to. But he 
made a proposal. As a token of 
gratitude Major Dunn said he 
would like a young man from the 
town to go out to Canada with 
his family and manage his 500- 
acre farm near Quebec. 

The choice has fallen on 26- 
year-old Mr Daniel Moonie and 
soon, with his wife and family of 
three young children, he will bo 
setting sail for Canada. 
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GeorgeO. (“Gubby”) 
Allen, Captain of the 
England cricket team 
chosen for the West 
Indies tour, was born 
at Sydney, Australia, 
in 1902. 


Vigorous batsman and fast 
bowler, he gained his Blue at 
Cambridge in 1922, and took 
9 Oxford wickets. At the 
Oval in 1925, he went in No 
8 for the Gentlemen v 
Players, and scored 130. 


A Letter to “Paraffin” Young 


A House of Steps to Sporting Fame 
Refuge 

TTie first group of weary church 
workers from war-torn 
European. countries have arrived 
it the new Swiss rest-home made 
possible by tire Reconstruction 
Department of the World Council 
)f Churches at Locarno; and 
;hey find it a thrilling experi- 
>nce. “Coming to the Casa 
Locarno and to Switzerland is 
Ike moving into a dream," said 
Dr Erwin Schneider of Vienna, 
vlio was ^dressed in an Austrian 
costume made from an American 
alanket. 

During the war Schneider was 
Dornbed out* three times from 
;hree different apartments, and 
ae lost his eldest son in Russia. 

His situation is an example of 
church leaders needing such 
aelp. Pood packages help, and so 
do salary supplements and re¬ 
equipment; but the real need is 
for a complete change—for the 
rest never possible at home 
where .so much is waiting to be 
done, and for the restoring of a 
shattered physical and nervous 
system. 

In this peaceful villa, Casa 
Locarno, with its garden of palm 
trees, pink oleander and massed 
blue hortensias, church workers 
are now getting a new lease of 
life. Once an hotel, it overlooks 
Lake Maggiore in Italian Switzer¬ 
land, with the snow-capped Alps 
in the background. 

Pastors were overwhelmed by 
their cordial reception, the 
beauty of the place, and the 
tremendous contrast of the new 
life with their past years of 
suffering. 

FOR YOUNG 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

rriiriEE lectures on photography 
for. young camera enthusiasts 
between 12 and 17 years of age 
arc to be given at 3.0 pm on De¬ 
cember 30, 31, and January 1 at 
the Royal Photographic Society’s 
House, 16 Prince's Gate, London, 

S W 7. 

Admission is free, but tickets 
must be obtained in advance from 
the Secretary, as the accommoda¬ 
tion is very limited. 

Coinciding with the lectures, 
however, there is to be an Exhibi¬ 
tion of nature photographs ar¬ 
ranged by Mr Oliver Pike. 


G. O. Alien 


Playing for Middlesex at 
Lord’s in 1929, he took all 10 
Lancashire wickets for 40 
runs in the first innings. He 
has played in 13 Tests against 
Australia, and was England’s 
captain in the 1936-7 series. 


in 22 Tests (against all 
competitors except S. Africa) 
he has taken 76 wickets with 
an average of 28 60. Since 
the war he has devoted 
much time to the coaching 
of young players. 


fJJttE withdrawal of the basic 
ration of petrol tinges with 
irony what should have been a 
joyous centenary—the hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of 
the practical value of paraffin, 
and, through paraffin, of petrol. 

It all arose from a letter 
written by Lyon, afterwards 
Lord, Playfair, the statesman 
and scientist, to James Young, 
who had been his classmate at 
Glasgow. Playfair's brother-in- 
law, James Oakes, had a coal 
mine at Riddings, Derbyshire, 
in which, in 1847, a spring of 
petroleum was found flowing. So, 
on December 3, Playfair wrote to 
Young suggesting that he should 
take over the spring and turn it 
to commercial account. 

Young, a worthy enterprising 
Scot, aged 34 at the time and by 
trade a carpenter, had been em¬ 
ployed to mend the instruments 
used in the class at which he 
became associated with Playfair. 
Young eagerly accepted Play¬ 
fair’s offer and begaiT processing 
the flow from the little mineral 
spring at Riddings, from which 
he made illuminating and 
lubricating oils. Soon, however, 
he had to tell Playfair that the 
oil from the spring was running 
cloudy and thick and depositing 
white crystals. Playfair in¬ 
formed him that the conditions 


were due to the presence of the 
newly-discovered rare substance, 
paraffin, and asked him to make 
him some candles from it. 
Young produced two, the first 
candles of paraffin wax, and 
Playfair used them to light his 
desk for a lecture at the Royal 
Institution in London. 

The candles cost a guinea 
apiece to make, and Young pre¬ 
served as relics the ends that re¬ 
mained unburnt. They were, as 
he called them, the foundation- 
stones of the immense industry 

The Modern 


Spartans 


’J'he Greek sculptor Phalereres 
is engaged on an imposing 
memorial to the New Zealand 
soldiers who fought the German 
invaders in the Pass of Thermopy¬ 
lae, scene in 480 bc of an epic 
defence — only overcome by- 
treachery—when a small force of 
Spartans, commanded by King 
Leonidas, held up an invading 
horde of Persians. 

The monument will be ten 
times life-size, and will depict 
King Leonidas with a Maori and 
Pakeha soldier on each side. It 
will be the Greek Government's 
tribute to the New Zealanders 
who fought with the Greeks. 


that he was to build up—but not 
from the spring. That failed 
after three years, but Young had 
prepared for the day. Experi¬ 
ments had enabled him to distil 
mineral oil and paraffin wax 
from coal and shale. Soon 
Americans were inspired by his 
example to tap the previously- 
despised boundless reservoirs in 
their own land of what they 
named “rock oil,” but all the 
world now calls petroleum, 
from which we obtain among 
other things, petrol for cars, 
aeroplanes, and every form of 
internal - combustion engine. 
Mineral oil led to the invention 
of this engine, and the engine 
effected a veritable revolution in 
the generation of power. 

The whole mighty industry all 
dates back to that little letter 
written a century ago telling of 
that trickle in a Derbyshire coal¬ 
mine. Called “Paraffin ” Young, 
its pioneer realised a great for¬ 
tune from his labours and em¬ 
ployed it nobly. The Riddings 
spring has not returned to pro¬ 
duction, but the letter is pre¬ 
served, if not in manuscript, cer¬ 
tainly in print. Those two, the 
spring and the letter, were the 
parents of an almost worldwide 
industry, embracing the whole in¬ 
habitable earth, the skies above, 
and the seas below. 


The Children's Newspaper, December 6, 1947 

Students in 
a Mill 

J^latford Mill, by the River 
Stour in Suffolk, made 
famous by the artist Constable 
and much beloved for its beauti¬ 
ful surroundings, and frequented 
by other artists, is now a student 
centre of a new kind. 

Bought four years ago by the 
National Trust the old mill has 
been restored and turned into a 
hostel for fifty students. These 
students are pioneers in the 
branch of science known as Field 
Studies. They come to Flatford 
Mill to watch the life of the 
slow Suffolk river—its fish, 
moles, toads, rats, insect life— 
and to note the plant life which 
'grows so richly along the banks 
and in the meadows. 

The Council for the Promotion 
of Field Studies, which runs the 
Flatford Mill Centre, is also 
planning to open three other 
centres—one in the Yorkshire 
Pennines at Settle; another on 
the Surrey Downs at Box Hill; 
and the third on the island or 
Skokholm off the coast of Pem¬ 
broke. It is being helped by the 
Carnegie Trust and the Gold¬ 
smith's Company in this excel¬ 
lent idea of training youth to 
observe the plant and animal life 
of Britain. 

REDRAWING THE 
PARISH MAPS 

'J’he ancient pattern of parish 
boundaries, part of which 
dates back to the time of King 
Alfred,' is soon likely to disappear,, 
for the Church Assembly recently 
approved a measure for uniting 
several parishes into one and foi 
redrawing all boundaries. 

Long before William the Con¬ 
queror set foot in England the 
parishes had already taken shape. 
Local life centred round each 
little grey Saxon church with its 
characteristic square or round 
tower, and traditions grew up in 
each parish to be jealously and 
stubbornly guarded down the 
centuries. 

Now the need for reform 
decrees that the old parish 
boundaries must be redrawn and 
another link with the historic 
past will soon be broken. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD—A Picture Version of the Immortal Story by Charles Dickens 



David was in .despair at the thought of losing Passing through Canterbury on business, David David returned to London. His anxieties Later, Micawber himself came to London in 
Dora. But when he arrived at the office next called on Mr Wickfield and Agnes. He saw Mr about the Wickfields were, naturally, for- great agitation, and as Dora was unwell, David 
morning he heard tragic news. Mr Speniow, Micawber and found that Uriah Heep and his gotten when Dora’s aunts gave their consent took him to Aunt Betsey’s. “ What is the 
driving himself home in his carriage, had fallen mother were now living with the Wickfields. to his marrying her. He had become an matter ? ” exploded Micawber. “ Villainy is 
from the seat and been killed. After the funeral, At dinner that evening, when Uriah hinted at author .and was making money, so the young the matter ; baseness, deception, fraud ; and 
Dora went to live at Putney with her two aunts, wanting to marry Agnes, Mr Wickfield cried pair settled down happily. Then came a the name of the whole atrocious mass is 
Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa Speniow, who wildly : “ Look at my torturer ! Before him I mysterious letter from Mrs Micawber. She HEEP ! ” He invited them to the hotel at 
had not been on good terms with Mr Speniow. have step by step abandoned reputation, peace said Micawber was behaving strangely and Canterbury where he would “ expose the in- 
Thcy invited David to visit them. and quiet, house and home.” ' she feared, he was going out of his mind. tolerable ruffian HEEP !” Then he dashed out. 

What has been going on at Canterb ury ? See next week’s instal ment 
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Tha Ch/ftfren's Newspaptr, December 6, 1947 

All Quiet at the 
Children’s Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 

Qncs again the Children’s Zoo 
at Regent’s Park has closed 
lor the winter. But its 1947 
season will not readily be for¬ 
gotten. It was the most success¬ 
ful on record. Visitors totalled 
410,161, and takings were more 
than £10,000 for the first time. 

But although now closed to 
the public, the section has by 
no means "closed down.” Many 
animals will remain there for the 
winter, and five out of the 16 girl 
' assistants are being retained to 
look after them. In addition, 
there is Barry, a new arrival. 

Barry is an 18-month-old St 
Bernard dog, a gift from Mrs 
Slazenger ,of : Ashley Green, 
Chesham, and incidentally the 
first dog ever to be seen in the 
Children’s Zoo. . Officials at first 
were inclined to refuse the offer, 
as normally dogs arc out of place 
in the Zoo Gardens. But on 
further consideration - they de¬ 
cided that there might perhaps 
be a place for Barry, after all. 
He might, they reflected, make a 
useful watchdog. 

Good Companions 

So the St Bernard was accepted 
and is now one of the “per¬ 
sonalities ” of the . enclosure, 
where he has already chummed 
up with some of the inmates. 

“We took him round introduc¬ 
ing him to each animal in turn,” 
Miss Valerie Higgins, the super¬ 
visor, told me. "Barry seemed 
to lik6 them all. But the one 
that most took his fancy was 
Snowy, the two-ycar-old llama. 
Luckily, Snowy seemed to like 
Barry, too, so very soon we let 
her out of her pen, and today 
these queer companions—the 
haughty Peruvian llama and the 
sweet-tempered St Bernard— 
roam about the enclosure to¬ 
gether, the closest of friends. 

“They seem to be most 
aggrieved when, late each after¬ 
noon, they have to separate— 
Snowy returning to her pen for 
the night, while Barry goes to 
a stable near the staff quarters.” 

A few of the animals in the 
enclosure which hibernate—the 
hedgehogs, tortoises, and the like 
—have been “put to bed ” for the 
winter and will spend the next 
five months or so in such a pro¬ 
found stupor that they will have 
no interest iir food, visitors, or 
anything else. 

Winter Quarters 

The tortoises have special 
arrangements made for them. 
They have all been put into a 
“hibernation chamber”—a large 
frostproof cupboard furnished 
with straw and peat. It takes 
little to induce tortoises to drop 
off to sleep at this season, and 
most of them, on going .into 
these “winter quarters,” become 
quiescent within an hour or t\yo. 

Most of the other animals 
which will be spending the 
winter in the children’s section 
have already been given extra 
straw bedding to keep them 
warm. Oddly enough, not all are 
sensible enough to use it. One 
or two get so angry on finding 
that they have been given “extra 
bedding” that they just chew 
it up as soon as the assistant 
has gone. However, really cold 
nights will doubtless persuade 
them to accept it in the end. 

C. H. 


250 Years Ago at St Paul’s 

Always the scene of thanksgiving services for events ot 
** national consequence, St Paul’s Cathedral celebrates 
this week an occasion of its own—the 250th anniversary 
of its reopening for public worship. 



On December 2, 1697, 


not the whole cathedral,' 
but the choir, which 
alone was completed, was 
opened. , Great was the 
throng of worshippers, 
for the occasion was also 
the thanksgiving . service 
for the Peace of Ryswicfc, 
signed in the previous September, 
and ending for the time being a 
European war in which Britain 
had engaged, With other powers, 
against Louis the Fourteenth of 
France, the ambitious despot of 
Europe. 

In order to gain that peace the 
French monarch had to abandon 
his support of James the Second, 
the dethroned British tyrant; he 
had to acknowledge William the 
Third as King of England and 
admit the right of this country 
to choose and practise its own 
religion without let or hindrance, 
It was this great triumph, moral 
as well as military, that sum¬ 
moned the rejoicing multitude to 
the new St Paul’s 250 years ago. 

The old St Paul's had perished 
in the Great Fire of 1666, in 
company with 84 parish churches, 
the Guildhall, the Royal Ex¬ 
change, and 13.000 houses. Sir 
Christopher Wren, who was 
already rebuilding many of the 
churches, was called upon to 
make a new St Paul’s and pro¬ 
ceeded with gunpowder, batter¬ 
ing-ram, and pick and crowbar to 
level a site for his undertaking. 
A stone picked up at random 
from the ruins and handed to 
him bore the single prophetic 
Latin word “Resurgam,” meaning 
“ I shall rise again a most 
happy omen, as he said. And we 
can see it, where Wren set it, to¬ 
day. 

Sublimely impressive on its 
plateau crowning Ludgate Hill, 
St Paul's makes, immortal the 
fame of its architect. During its 
building, however, the trials 
attendant upon tire work were to 
him exacting and all but un- 


surmountable. Funds 
were hard to come by, 
and the salary of Wren 
himself was only £200 a 
year, with certain ex¬ 
penses deducted. The 
authorities, meanly sup¬ 
posing that want would 
make him work faster, 
even stopped half his salary until 
the entire building was finished. 
Nevertheless, Wren lived happy 
years contemplating the glories 
of his completed masterpiece. 

The first stone was laid in the 
fifteenth year of Charles the 
Second’s reign, and the choir, 
which is less than one third the 
length of the whole building, was 
completed twenty years later, 
when William the Third was sole 
monarch on our throne. It comes 
as a surprise to learn that the 
King did not attend the opening 
service, but he was asked not to 
do so because “300,000 people 
would assemble to see him pass, 
and all the parish churches 
would be left empty.” 

The Bishop’s Throne 

Bishop during the entire re¬ 
building, Henry Compton, who 
sat on a new throne which, with 
the choir stalls, had been carved 
by Grinling Gibbons, preached 
on the text “I was glad when 
they said unto me. Let us go into 
the house of the Lord.” This, 
too, was the title of the anthem 
the famous Dr John Blow com¬ 
posed for the great occasion. 

The cathedral returned to 
being during an interlude of 
peace, but King Louis made war 
again, and seven times Queen 
Anne, under whom it was com¬ 
pleted, visited the new cathedral 
in state to return thanks for 
great victories won by the Duke 
of Marlborough in a war that cost 
our country dear. 

May our sequel be more blessed 
than that which followed the 
memorable day 250 years ago— 
the day now being celebrated. 


A New Highway For Malaya 


Where the Japanese landed in 
1941, at Khota Baru on the 
north-eastern coast of Malaya, is 
now the starting point of a 
magnificent new highway. 

The Malaya Highway ranks 
with the Burma Road and the 
Alaska Highway as a major 
achievement in road making, • 
although 
its length is only 
250 miles. The 
section between 
Khota Baru and 
Trenggan u, 
nearly 100 miles, 
was completed 
before the war, 
but when the 
army set itself 
in 1946 to turn 
the jungle tracks 
between Trengganu and Kuan- 
tan into a motor road they were 
faced with formidable problems. 
Malayan coolies enrolled for 
labour were found to be. under¬ 
nourished through years of bad 
feeding. 

There was little road-making 
machinery available. Four rusty 
. steam-rollers were discovered 
abandoned in a jungle clearing, 
and they had to be manoeuvred 
across swiftly-flowing streams on 



pontoons to the re-equipment 
depot. The jungle tracks were 
divided into 50-mile sections to 
save labourers from going too far 
from their homes. Fortunately, 
stone quarries arc plentiful in 
this part of Malaya, and stone¬ 
crushing machinery was brought 
up to prepare material for the 
road surface.' 

Gangs of Japanese soldiers 
awaiting repatriation have been 
used in the work. The road’s 
chief problem, and one which 
has not yet been overcome, is 
the number of rivers, too nume¬ 
rous to be bridged. Barges, 
flat-bottomed and large enough 
to take two cars at a time, are 
employed as ferries. Ropes 
connect these barges with each 
bank and coolies stand on the 
boats and heave. For the wider 
rivers, ancient steam or petrol 
launches come alongside the 
barges and nose them across. 

This great new highway gives 
Malaya access- to ■ its remote 
regions in the north-east, which 
were chosen by the Japanese for 
their landings in view of the 
impossibility of defence. The 
new road thus increases security 
and also provides an outlet for 
trade. 



facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 





STRENGTH Tossing the 
Qaber. The caber, a heavy 
tree trunk measuring 16 to 
20 ft. has been thrown over 
40 feet by Scottish athletes. 

SPEED Homing Pigeons can 
fly at an average speed of 30 
miles per hour. The highest 
authenticated speed of a 
homer is 75 m.p.h.! 

SMARTNESS The Sword of 
Honour is awarded at Sand¬ 
hurst to the best Cadet of the 
year. Smartness, of course, is 
one of the winning points! 



It*s strong , it* s speedy, and it*s smart* 
Reliable in every jvay 
The pride of any schoolgirl’s heart 

It’s time you had a B.S.A.! 

Free — Fully-Illustrated Catalogue! 

Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 2 5 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, xi. 




RICH IN 
N0URISHMINT 



WELGAR 

SHREDDED WHEAT 


ROYALVISIT STAMPS 

If you have not yet got the set of stamps 
issued to commemorate the Royal visit 
to South .Africa here is a chance to get 
them while prices are still reasonable. 
We have only a small supply left and 
our price for the complete set is 10/6. 
When ordering please ask also for a 
selection of our World Famous Approval 
Sheets. 

Department 456 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

South Hackney, London, E.9., England. 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost .to build up our boys ami 
girls for the place they must take later 
responsible citizens. Will you please help us?. 
We sorely need your aid. Address: 

Tho Rev. RONALD F. W. IIOLLOM, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
■■■■■Road, Stepney. E-l-■■■ 




The GILLOTT range of 
writing pens is the 
finest in th* world 
. . . unequalled for 
variety . . . unsur¬ 
passed for quality. At 
present supplies may 
be limited, but the 
GILLOTT tradition 
of excellence persists. 


Hu aiiponttwrnt 
Vvn Makers to 
the late Kitty 
Geo rye V 


leAxS 


^VICTORIA WORKS - BIRMINGHAM 1 J 



'utmost Stove^h 

Cooker 
lantern 


Portable Economic Paraffin 
Burner, Impossible iu blow 
out- Complete slock pur* 
chased of these 3 iu one 
stove cooker and lantun. 
Manufactured of sheer stiff 
not pressed tin. Without 
exaggeration will really last 
Cost £7 7 0 to make, clearance 
etc.,-2'6. DON’T WAIT FOli 
CUTS IX FUEL Also stocks of teU’scyr* s ifc 
prismatic? available, 45/* upwards. Call or 
write for list. 

Electric Alarum Clocks. A C. 200-250. 
Guaranteed. 59/6. l’ost, etc., 1/3. 

GENUINE EX-RAILWAY AND SHIP 
TARPAULINS. 

Guaranteed good condition, 70 sq. ft., 20/-, 
inc. can 1 .; 2 for 39/*; 4 for 77/6; 1-40 eq. 
ft., £2 10s.; 280 sq. ft., £5. All includ. carr. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/AS2), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, S.E.5. 

(T min. Loughborough June. Stn. London.) 



for coughs and colds 



‘O’ for Owbridge’s Lung Tonic. 
A teaspoonful each night guards 
against infection of throat and chest. 
Children love the honey in it. 

9 *I cT 1 J 5 I NCIUO IN 6 f \i K c H A S f TAX 
gin ..MCTiWwffrgi/w ra Him 
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A Rise in the World For Jacko 




LJaving met Mother Jacko in the basement of the Monkeyville Stores, 
1 1 Jacko—very unwisely—had been entrusted with the care of the 
parcels. He was .making his way to the stairs when he caught sight of the 
escalator. “ This is where I go up in the world," he chuckled, and pro¬ 
ceeded to place his parcels on the moving stairs. When all had gone ahead 
lacko stepped on the escalator, but when he arrived at the top he found 
people goggling at the sudden arrival of the unescorted parcels—and he 
had a hard task to convince them that the parcels really were his. 


MATTER OF CHOICE 

The new golfer was rather 
proud of his newly-found 
ability. 

“ What do you think of my 
game?” he inquired of his caddie. 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” was the 
reply; “ but I prefer golf.” 

Wishy Washy 

'T'lS said that while swimming 
1 the Channel 
A chap by the name of O’Cannel, 
Said “I feel rather wet. 

And wish I could get 
My towel and my little face 
flannel.-” 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn and 
Mars are in the east, and 
Venus is low in 
the south-west. 

In the morn¬ 
ing Saturn and 
Mars are in the 
south-west. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
6.30 am on 
Friday, December 5. 

JUMBLED TREES 

When properly rearranged, the 
letters of the following 
phrases (and word) spell the 
names of six well-known trees. 
HATH WORN RACED 
SOME RACY MANY A HOG 

SUCH TENT AM NO HERB 

Answer next week 


Sixpence to Spend 

|'ve sixpence to spend, 
And nothin ’ to buy. 
No use to pretend. 

I feel I could cry I 
For what I should like 
Is always much more. 

I wanted a bike 
I saw in the store ; 

Or else a football, 

Or plane, or a boat ; 

But nothin’ at all, 

To drive or to float, 

A gun, or a game, 

Is sixpence, you know. 

I think it’s a shame I 
Don't you all think so? 

THE INJURED PIRATE 

Jack was feeling down in the 
dumps. While playing in 
the field nearby, a few days 
earlier, he had caught his foot 
in a rabbit-hole and wricked 
his ankle. 

He was sitting dejectedly in 
the drawing-room listening to 
the shouts of his friends, who 
were playing pirates, when 
Uncle Dick walked in. 

“Hallo, young fellow! ”, he 
'cried. “What are you looking 
so glum about?” 

Jack explained. Uncle Dick 
looked thoughtful for a 
moment and then went out. 
About twenty minutes later 
he came back to the room 
with two sticks under his arm. 

“Here you are!” he said. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Wild Rose Hips. The frost- 
covered hedgerows glittered and 
sparkled in the winter sunshine. 
Here and there a splash of scarlet 
berries added to the beauty of the 
scene. One bush, bearing berries 
of a crimson hue, drew Don’s 
attention. 

“ Are they ordinary rose hips?” 
he asked Farmer Gray. “ Why, 
they are nearly round." 

“It is a downy-leaved rose 
bush,” replied the farmer. 
“ There are many varieties of 
wild roses. The leaves of this 
particular species are covered 
with down, usually on both sides, 
but occasionally on the upper 
surface only. The hips of this 
species are noted for their 
globular shape and their dark 
colour.” 


“I've made a makeshift pair 
of crutches for you.” With 
a whoop of joy Jack fitted 
them under his arms and 
hobbled off to the field. 

“You are just the chap we 
want,” cried his friends as he 
arrived. “With those crutches 
you can be Long John Silver.” 

So Jack was able to join in 
the fun after ail. 

A Prayer 

O THOU from whom all 
goodness flows, 

I lift my heart to thee: 

In all my sorrows, conflicts, 
woes. 

Good Lord, remember me. 

H. R. Ha weis 


A BUBBLE BATH 



RODDY 



A RHYMED RIDDLE 

You know St Paul’s Cathedral 
well 

I have no doubt, but can you tell 
(I ask this now and then, 

It is the riddle I like best), 
Why it reminds us of a nest? 
’Twas fashioned by a Wren! 

Children’s Hour 

B B C Programmes from Wednesday, 
December 3, to Tuesday, December 9. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Mark Twain 
—a biography. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Post Office 
Welsh, 5.30 The Peters Gang—a 
story; Write Down Your Answers. 
West, 5.0 Farmer Whitlock Goes 
to France—a talk; West Country 
Quartet. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Drowsy Dormouse 
Again (1); The Magic Bedknob 
(part 1). Midland, 5.0 The 
Spider’s Web (Part 4); Flute 
Solos; A Bobby Brewster Story. 
Scottish, 5.0 The Black Wherry 
(3). Welsh, 5.0 Rigmarole (3); 
Mexican Adventure—a play; The 
History of Films. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Luckiest of All 
—a story; Worzel Gummidge and 
the Treasure Ship (Part 4); 
Northern Ireland, 5.0 The Queen 
of Loneliness—a play; Two 
Stories; Piano Duets. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Country Feature. 
5.45 The Week’s Good Cause. 
Scottish, 5.45 Christmas Appeal. 

MONDAY, 5.0 'A Norman and 
Henry Bones Play. 5.40 A Sea 
Trip. West, 5.40 Nature Photo¬ 
graphy—a talk. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Flight to 
Varennes. 



— Bedtime Corner 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 The handle, as 
cf a knife. 4 Prohibits. 8 Irregular in 
conduct. 10 An animal's foot. 12 
A scene of action. 13 Compass point. 4 
14 Missouri.* 15 The symbol for our 
Kiiv^.* 16 An iron-clawed grasping 
instrument. 19 Trade Union. 4, 20 
Egyptian sun god. 21 Popular term 
for an animal’s doctor. 23 A catkin¬ 
bearing tree. 25 Consumed. 25 Blem¬ 
ished. 28 A region. 29 A period during 
which instruction is given. 

Reading Down. 1 Expectation and 
desire. 2 Not so many. 3 Translation.* 
4 A peer. 5 Devoured. 6 A curly lock 
of hair. 7 Alark of a wound. 9 A de¬ 
fensive mound of earth. 11 Having 
angles. 17 A place of combat. 18 To 
escape. 19 “ Goodbye ” from a small 
child. 22 A group of players. 24 To 
perish. 27 French for and. 



» Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


Tongue Twister Maxim to Memorise 

S HELL sleep in a Swiss chalet in (~)ne volunteer is worth ten 
a sunshine suit. pressed men. 


“ Why I support the 



Savings Campaign” 


by Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E. 




Although i have been iortunate enough 
a very busy life, the Stage does not provide an 
income for each of the 52 weeks in the year. 

So I came early to respect, even if not always to 
carry out, the idea of personal savings, both as 
a moral and a physical support, and as a valuable 
exercise in self-discipline when things were going 
well. 

Since those early days I have toured many countries 
and I have learned to see Britain—and understand 
her greatness—from the outside. 

For she is great, our Motherland. If our Savings, 
then, are needed to help her through a difficult 
time, we, her children, must help her. 

No hand is too weak, no 
effort too small — re¬ 
member the good friends 
in the gallery and the pit 
make the success of a 
play.” 
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